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this, "the practice of Israel's worship," a worship 
by sacrifice, was derived from the Mosaic Torah. 
Though then nolaws were given concerning sacrifice. 

Another inconsistency appears in connection with 
the authorship of the Book of Deuteronomy. On 
p. 288, he says, "The theology of the prophets be- 
fore Ezekiel has no place for the system of priestly 
sacrifices and ritual." And again p. 307, "Ezekiel 
is the first prophet who proposes a reconstruction 
of ritual in conformity with the spiritual truths of 
prophecy." Yet he says that Deuteronomy arose 
with the prophets (p. 362 sq.). And the aim of 
Deuteronomy was "to re-establish conformity be- 
tween the practice of Israel's worship and the 
spiritual teachings of the prophets." 

There is a conflict also in respect to the extent of 
the Covenant given at Sinai. Smith states (p. 311) 
that it consisted only of the Ten Words. Yet he 
admits on p. 370 that Jeremiah regards the Cove- 
nant as including part of Ex. xxn. And the authority 
of the prophets he shows is absolute and final (see 
p. 391 sq.) 

Again a statement on p. 383 seems to conflict 
with one on p. 3S4. The former is, "That Ezekiel 
in these matters speaks not merely as a priest record- 
ing old usage, but as a prophet ordaining a new 
Torah with Divine authority, is his own claim." 
The other is, " Ezekiel' s ordinances are nothing else 
than a re-shaping of the old priestly Torah." 

Again (p. 309). The Jews from the age of Ezra 
clown "assume that the law of ordinances, or rather 
the law of the works, moral and ceremonial, was 
the principle of all Israel's religion. They identify 
Mosaism with Pharisaism." But on p. 387 he 
says: "The new laws of the Levitical code are 
presented as ordinances of Moses, though when 
they were first promulgated, every one knew that 
they were not so." 

Of the Book of Deuteronomy he says : "It was 
of no consequence to Josiah — it is of equally little 
consequence to us — to know .the exact date and 
authorship of the Book" (p. 365). Yet on p. 25 
he had said: "It is the business of the critic to trace 
back the steps by which any ancient book has been 
transmitted to us, to find where it came from and 
who wrote it, to examine the occasion of its compo- 
sition, and search out every link that connects it 
with the history of the ancient world and with the 
personal life of the author. ' ' 

It would seetn from this that the work of the 
critic has been left incomplete. 

We have only cited a few of many self-contra- 
dictions. The instances where the Lectures conflict 
with the facts of the Old Testament are still more 
numerous and fatal. 



The whole religion of all shades of Paganism and what re- 
mains of it to date misapprehends and misrepresents not only 
the Eternal God, but also man, his dignity, duty and destiny. 
Paganism never rose to as clear an idea of man's spiritual 
nature as did Moses and the Prophets, consequently it could 
never think of the freedom, equality and unexceptional justice 
to all which are fundamental in the law ; nor could paganism 
advance the idea of holiness either in heaven or on earth, hence 
it could never advance a code of ethics or prescribe a proper 
principle of duty.— American Israelite. 



THE STUDY OF THE TALMUD. 

BY REV. P. A. NORDELL. 

The current of modern thought runs in three streams, 
each having its fountain-head in the highlands of a remote 
antiquity. These streams are the religious, the philosoph- 
ical and the judicial ; and they spring respectively from 
the devotional spirit of Hebrew worship, from the specula- 
tive character of Greek thought, and from the administra- 
tive demands of Roman polities. As a knowledge of 
Roman Law is indispensable to a thorough understanding 
of modern jurisprudence, as the schools of modern philos- 
ophy can only be entered through the portico of Athenian 
thought, so a knowledge of Hebrew thought and life is in- 
dispensable to him who seeks to comprehend in their ful- 
ness the existing currents of religious thought. To do this 
intelligently recourse must be had not only to those judi- 
cial, historical, poetic and prophetic compositions, which 
are held to be inspired in a pre-eminent and peculiar sense, 
but so far as possible to the entire range of Jewish litera- 
ture. Especially is this true of the New Testameut,.which 
bears on every page the impress of Jewish life. 

While it is true that no extra-biblical Jewish literature 
contemporaneous with the Old Testament has survived, it 
is equally true that much of the then current exposition 
of the sacred books is still extant in the copious national 
literature of the Jews, having been handed down by tra- 
dition through the early centuries of the Christian era, until 
reduced to writing in the form now known as the Talmud. 
Should not, then, the first impulse of Christian scholars 
lead them to an exhaustive study of this material, for the 
sake of the light it may throw both on the Old Testament 
and on the Christian Gospels ? Would it be surprising if 
the Talmud, when carefully studied, would yield a clearer 
view of the continuity of the two dispensations than even 
the so-called apocryphal books of the Old Testament ? 
And yet, while the literatures of Greece and Rome have 
been ransacked with microscopic scrutiny for the le&sthint 
illustrating Greek philosophy or Roman law, this mass of 
Jewish literature has suffered a marvelous and almost ab- 
solute neglect. 

This fact, as a recent German writer remarks, "is the 
more to be regretted, as just this problem of the genesis 
of Christianity, and its antiquities, still remains among the 
most difficult. To understand Christianity as an historical 
fact, and its gradual evolution from Judaism, we must be- 
fore everything else, have an exact and absolute knowledge 
of the religio-moral conditions of Judaism when Jesus 
came."* Especially is this necessary to an intelligent com- 
prehension of the deadly conflict which the doctrines and 
claims of Jesus provoked on the part of the Jewish priest- 
hood. Many recent works on primitive Christianity and its 
Founder, such as Geikie's Life of Christ, owe their chief 
value to the material drawn from Talmudic and other Jew- 
ish sources. Indeed, it is safe to predict that, for a long 
time to come, the most valuable contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the antiquities of Christianity will come from a 
thorough exploration of these vast and long neglected de- 
positories of the intellectual and religious life of a despised 
and persecuted race. 

The contributions of the Talmud must be in the main 
historical. Little aid can be expected in the field of textual 
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criticism, though even here it may occasionally confirm a 
decision based on other considerations ; as in Matt. 19 : 16, 
where the adjective agathe modifying didaskale, is omitted 
by all recent editors, notwithstanding its being found in 
many MSS. and versions. The exceeding improbability 
of its being used in addressing Jesus is seen in the fact 
that, in the whole compass of the Talmud, the correspond- 
ing Hebrew word y\t2 is never used, even in addressing 
the holiest of the Rabbis, it being reserved for God alone.t 
The reasons why the Talmud has mouldered in neglect 
by Christian scholars are briefly these : First, the vindic- 
tive religious hatred between Christian and Jew, which has 
led to a scornful disparagement by the one of whatever the 
other has produced. Secondly, the vast compass of the 
work, which in its different editions varies from twelve to 
twenty-five volumes, containing 5894 pages "in Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Rabbinic letterpress, crowded with abbrevia- 
tions, strange grammatical, or rather ungrammatical forms, 
mnemonic technicalities, without one vowel point from 
beginning to end."t As a whole the work has never been 
translated. A rendering into French is now in progress ; 
whether it will be completed, or suffer the fate of similar 
attempts, remains to be seen. A third, and far stronger 
reason, lies in the language and literary style of the Tal- 
mud. Few Christian scholars have ventured to brave the 
difficulties that beset him who would explore the well- 
nigh impenetrable jungle of thought presented in these 
massive tomes. No modern scholar can speak with greater 
authority concerning the style and language of the early 
Rabbinical writers, than Dr. Delitzsch. "A striving after 
beauty of form in expression," he says, "seems to have 
been almost wholly unknown during the Talmudic period. 
The language of the Talmud is accordingly a singular mixt- 
ure, like a swarming market-place in which the most di- 
verse nations appear. No effort to attain purity, smoothness 
and beauty, is anywhere apparent. The prevailing charac- 
teristic of the Talmudic style is Brachylogy, — the lex 
minimi in the number and combination of words. The 
word is only the anagram, as it were, the indicating abbrevia- 
tion or cypher of thought. The word is not the point from 
which the thought radiates, but on the contrary, the con- 
centrated focus of thought. The Talmud is a firmament 
full of telescopic stars, and many a nebula no eye can re- 
solve."|| And again, " What the Oriental thinks he puts into 
a cryptogram {chiffert) with the fewest possible words : we 
must think the same thing in order to supply the missing 
links in the chain of thought. The words are simply the 
points between which the reader must himself describe the 
continuous line of thought. Moreover the meager outline 
which the Oriental sketches from the fulness of his thought, 
is dashed off with a few strokes, so indolently, so careless- 
ly, so boldly, without the slightest misgiving as to a possi- 
ble misunderstanding, that every book needs a commen- 
tary.''? No wonder honest old John Lightfoot gave vent 
to his exasperation in these terms : " The almost uncon- 
querable difficulty of the style, the frightful roughness of 
the language, and the amazing emptiness and sophistry of 
the matters handled, do torture, vex, and tire him that 
reads them. They do everywhere abound with trifles in 
that manner, as though they had no mind to be read ; with 
obscurities and difficulties, as though they had no mind to 
be understood ; so that the reader hath need of patience 



all along, to enable him to bear both trifling in sense, and 
roughness in expression.".*. 

Clearly, therefore, the Talmud cannot be studied prof- 
itably by any but specialists, able to command abundant 
time and patience. The average Hebrew student who at- 
tempts to grapple with the original does but waste his time. 
Nevertheless, to the resolute explorer, undeterred by the 
difficulties in the way, this almost terra incognita to the 
Christian world reveals many a highland of far-seeing wis- 
dom, fragrant meadows watered by the streams of a pure 
morality, gigantic mounds of mouldering rubbish, beneath 
which sleep the rich remains of a forgotten past. But he 
will also encounter bleak wastes, scorched by the fires of 
fanatical and vindictive religious hatred, howling wilder- 
nesses of intellectual folly and misdirected energy, and 
pestilential bogs of foul prurient suggestion. 

The study of the Talmud has been and is still almost ex- 
clusively confined to Jewish scholars. It is studied in that 
traditional, technical, and unscientific way, which brooks 
no act of irreverence, much less of rationalistic criticism. 
The intensity of the reverence accorded this work, which 
has shaped the Jewish mind not far from two thousand 
years, is well illustrated by an item clipped by the writer 
from a European journal a year ago last summer, to the 
effect that a young man, Ludwig Pollack, in Miskolz, Hun- 
gary, had committed suicide in consequence of being ex- 
cluded from the ranks of the Talmudists by the leading 
Rabbi of the town for the heinous offence of having been 
detected studying the Talmud with uncovered head because 
of the oppressive heat. 

There is, however, an increasing number of younger Jew- 
ish scholars, equipped with the best modern training, who 
are laboring assiduously to promote a knowledge of the 
Talmud. May we not hope, too, that the renaissance of 
Hebrew studies to which we owe " The Hebrew Stu- 
dent," will lead some of our own scholars to press forward 
into the tangled exuberance of Rabbinic law, and return 
laden with rich and permanent fruit ? 



* Dr. A. W. Wuensctae'S " Neue Beitrsege," p. III. 

+ Wuenscbe's " Neue Beitraege,'' p. lit. 

t Talmudic Miscellany, p. XVII. 

1 Zur Geschichte der Juedischen Poesie, p. 33, 

§ Ibid, p. 189. 

.•. Dedication to Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, p. IV. 



The Hebrew language has a wonderful majesty and 
sublimity. The great body of the Bible, four-fifths of the 
sum total of God's word, is in this tongue. It is no credit 
to Christian people that the Hebrew language has no place 
at all in the most of our colleges and universities, so-called, 
that its study has been confined, for the most part, to 
theological seminaries and the students for the ministry. 
It is not strange that the Old Testament has been neg- 
lected in the pulpit, the Sabbath-schools, the family, so 
that many minds, even of the ministry, have doubted 
whether it was any longer to be regarded as the Word of 
God. It is not strange that Christian scholars, prejudiced 
by their training in the languages and literature of Greece 
and Rome, should be unable to enter into the Spirit and 
appreciate the peculiar features of the Hebrew language 
and literature, and so fail to understand the elements of 
a divine revelation. Separating the New Testament and 
the words and works of Jesus and his apostles from their 
foundation and their historical preparation, they have not 
caught the true spirit of the gospel, nor apprehended it in 
its unity and variety as the fulfilment of the law and the 
prophets,^ (7. 4- Briggs, DD. 



